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EDITED BY SAMUEL RHOADS, Ghost. (Acts viii. 17.) The Holy Ghost was 
10 WHOM ALL COMMUNICATIONS MAY BE ADDREssEp. | 2/80 given to the disciples at Ephesus through 
sheen the ministry of Paul. (Ibid. xix. 6.) 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY Now as the baptism of the Holy Spirit is 
At No. 50 North Fourth Street, manifestly the peculiar baptism of Christ, when 
PHILADELPHIA. he commanded his disciples to baptize, without 
, expressly stating what kind of baptism he had 
Price, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, Two dollars per annum, | jn view, a fair and necessary conclusion would 
or six copies for Ten dollars. be, that he alluded to his own, particularly as he 
commanded them to tarry at Jerusalem, until 
they were themselves baptized with the Holy 
Ghost, before they should attempt to teach and 
baptize the people. The sentence, go teach, or 
rather proselyte all nations, baptizing, &c., very 
well bears the construction, that these acts were 
to be simultaneous, that the teaching was to be 
with baptizing power, and such the apostle Paul 
That the baptism with water was not the bap-/ tells us his teaching was, in the demonstration 
tism of Christ, is clearly shown by various pass- | of the spirit and power. (1 Cor. ii. 4.) “For 
ages in the New Testament. First, by the words | our gospel came not unto you in word only, but 
of John, already cited. “I indeed baptize you | also in power and in the Holy Ghost, and in much 
with water unto repentance, but he that cometh | assurance.” (Thes. i. 5.) 
after me is mightier than I, whose shoes Iam} Such was the teaching of our Lord himself, 
not worthy to bear, he shall baptize you with the | fér he taught them as one having authority, and 
Holy Ghost and with fire.” (Matthew iii. 11.! not as the scribes. (Matt. vii. 29.) And such 
Mark i. 7. Luke iii. 16;) and by the declara-| I conceive has been, in a greater or less degree, 
tion of our Lord himself, ‘“ John truly baptized | the teaching of all true gospel ministers from 
with water, but ye shall be baptized with the | that day to this. As the disciples were to teach, 
Holy Ghost not many days hence,” (Acts i. 5,) | not the doctrines of the preceding dispensation, 
and by several others. The disciples were not | but those of the Christian religion; to observe 
required immediately, upon receiving the com- | all things whatsoever he had commanded ; so the 
mand in question, to proceed in the execution of | baptism which was to attend their ministry, and 
their mission, but to wait at Jerusalem till they | properly constitute a part of it, was unquestion- 
were endued with power from on high. (Luke | ably, the one true Christian baptism, and not a 
xxiv. 49.) And they did wait, until the promise | copy or an imitation of the baptism of John. 
of the Father, the gift of the Holy Spirit, was} It is supposed by some, and the practice of 
poured out upon them. This was the baptism} many of the professors of Christianity appears 
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Essay on Baptism ; shewing that the Baptism 
of the Spirit, and not with Water, is the true 
Christian Baptism. By Exocn LEwIs. 
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before spoken of, under the qualifying influence | to be founded upon the supposition, that the ~ 


of which they were to go and teach all nations, | baptism with water was directed, inthe passage 
baptizing them in, or into the name of the} before us, to be observed in the Christian church, 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. That | not as a continuation of John’s baptism, but in 
they did not only teach, but likewise, through | the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
the power of the Father, baptize the people into | and that by accompanying the administration of 
the name, that is, into the spirit and power of| this ceremony with these words, it ceased to be- 
the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, is evident from | long to the dispensation of John, but became a 
various instances. Thus when Peter was preach- | part of the dispensation of Christ. As it cannot 
ing to the people at the house of Cornelius, the | be maintained, and indeed is not pretended, that 
Holy Ghost fell on them which heard the word. |the apostles, after our Lord’s ascension, per- 
(Acts x. 46.) The apostles Peter and John also | formed the act of baptizing with water, in any 
prayed for the believers at Samaria, and laid | other way than John did, and they had previously 
their hands on them, and they received the Holy | done, it is obvious that the change, if any was 
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made, was not in the baptism itself, but in the| more heal the sick or perform other miracles, by 
words which attended it. The baptism, of course, | their own power, than they could baptize with 
as far as the water was concerned, was still the|the Holy Spirit. When Peter and John healed 
baptism of John. If then the disciples baptized| the lame man, they expressly disclaimed the 
their converts with water, in compliance with |eredit of having performed this miracle by their 
this command, it is strange that nothing appears | own power or holiness, (Acts iii. 12,) but testi- 
in their history to show that they accompanied fied that it was by the name, that is the power 
the act with a declaration that it was done in the and spirit, of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, that he 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the! stood before them whole. (Ib. iv. 10.) We 
Holy Ghost. Certainly, so important a point as find the gift of healing was not at their com- 
this would appear, upon this view of the subject, ' mand; for although Paul healed the cripple at 
would not have been overlooked by the apostles | Lystra, (Ib. xiv. 10,) and raised the father of 
or their inspired historian. But we do not find | Publius from his bed of sickness in Melita, (1b. 
in any part of the apostolic history, that they | xxviii. 8,) yet he left his friend Trophimus sick 
ever used this form of expression. They are said at Miletum. (2 Tim. iv. 20.) He also speaks 
simply to have baptized in the name of the Lord | of Epaphroditus, his friend and companion in 
Jesus. | labor, as having been sick nigh unto death, and 
If we construe this command according to the | attributes his recovery to the divine mercy and 
tenor and spirituality of the Christian religion, | not to any power of healing exercised by himself 
we shall adhere more closely to the text, than by ‘or others. (Phil. ii. 27.) When divinely au- 
adopting the interpretation usually given to it. | thorised and empowered, they could heal the sick 
For as already observed, a command given by |or baptize with the Holy Spirit; but of them- 
our Lord to his disciples, to baptize, must imply, | selves they could do neither. Hence the neces- 
if not otherwise expressed, that he referred to | sity of waiting till they were endued with power 
his own baptism. Had any other been intended, | from on high. 
it must have been expressed. Besides, baptizing} A fourth argument in support of water bap- 
with the Holy Spirit is in reality baptizing into | tism, is deduced from the circumstance of Peter 
the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; | commanding the family of Cornelius to be bap- 
which the baptism with water is not. Observ-/| tized, in the name of the Lord, after they had 
ing that the name must be taken in the sense| received the Holy Ghost. This fact, as stated 
wherein it is frequently used in scripture, viz. | by the sacred historian, is fully admitted. But 
for the spirit and power. (Vide Ps. xx. 5; liv. | giving it all the authority it can reasonably claim, 
1; Ixxxix. 24; Prov. xviii. 10; Cant. i. 3; Isa. | it proves nothing but a fact. It is obvious that 
lii. 6; Acts iv. 7 & 12, x. 43.) Peter was then deeply tinctured with the preju- 
The apostle testifies that as many as were bap- | dices of his nation. Until that time the disciples 
tized into Christ, had put on Christ. (Gal. ili.| appear to have thought that the Gentiles could 
27.) To be baptized into Christ, or into the | not be saved. And they certainly did not under- 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, has! stand that the Mosaic law was not necessary to 
therefore a much deeper, and more spiritual | be observed by them. If it could be proved, as 
meaning, than being baptized with water, what- | it certainly cannot, that Peter gave this command 
ever form of words may accompany its adminis-| under an apprehension that baptism with water 
tration. | was to be a standing ordinance in the Christian 
It has been urged, with some plausibility, that | church, it would be no proof of the correctness 
baptizing with water must be meant by this|of the opinion. The ministry of Peter until that 
charge, because baptizing with the Holy Ghost | time had manifestly been confined to his own 
is the peculiar office of Christ, and cannot possi- ination. He may have labored under this relic 
bly be performed by man. lof Judaism, as well as under others, without 
This argument has been partly anticipated and | being unfitted for the service to which he was 
answered in the preceding remarks. It is ad-| called. We find, a number of years after this, 
mitted that of themselves, and by any power of | the apostle Paul openly rebuking him for com- 
their own, they could not baptize with the Holy pelling the Gentiles to live after the manner of 
Spirit. Our Saviour had before told them that! the Jews, (Gal. ii. 14;) which shows that even 
without him they could do nothing, (John xv. then, with all his additional experience, his 
5 ;) and now, as if in anticipation of this very | Jewish predilections carried him further than 
objection, he assured them he would be with|the enlarged and liberal mind of Paul would 
them to the end of the world. (Matt. xxviii. 20.) | suffer without rebuke. Inasmuch, however, 28 
When he previously sent the seventy to preach, | the use of water baptism was then common among 
(Luke x. 1,) and commanded them to heal the! these Jewish Christians, it is very probable that 
sick, a command was given which they could not | its omission would have increased the prejudice 
obey by any power of theirown. Yet when they | which this visit excited among Peter’s brethren 
returned they testified that even the devils were| at Jerusalem. He therefore may be considered 
subject to them through hisname. (Ib. x. 17.)| as having acted prudently in this case, without 
And the apostles, after his ascension, could no! our drawing any other conclusion from it. 
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It may further be observed, that some mode 
of admitting converts into a community, either 
civil or religious, must necessarily be adopted, 
and the first Christians were in the practice of 
baptizing their converts with water, as the Jews 
and John the Baptist had done before, as an in- 
dication of their admission into the community 
of believers. The expression of Peter, ‘‘ who 
can forbid water that these should not be bap- 
tized, which have received the Holy Ghost as 
well as we,’ may therefore be fairly construed 
as implying, that these people, though not belong- 
ing to the Jewish nation, from whom their con- 
verts had, till then, been obtained, were proper 
objects of admission into the Christian church. 
They had received his message, and they were 
crowned with the gifts of the spirit. They had 
in fact become Christians. He therefore com- 
manded them to be baptized in the name of the 


Lord. 
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instructions, or at any previous time. For this 
opinion we have two unanswerable reasons. No 
such injunction appears upon the records of the 
new Testament ; and we do not find that the dis- 
ciples ever professed to baptize with water, in 
obedience to his commands. In regard to preach- 
ing the gospel, the case is very different. When 
Peter and John were commanded not to speak 
at all, or teach in the name of Jesus, they an- 
swered ; ‘* Whether it is right in the sight of God 
to hearken unto you more than unto God, judge 
ye. For we cannot but speak the things which 
we have seen and heard.”’ (Acts iv. 19, 20.) 
Paul also testified that necessity was laid upon 
him, yea woe was unto him, if he preached not 
the gospel. (1 Cor. ix. 16.) Under the cireum- 
stances then existing, the conduct of the apostles 
in relation to water baptism admits of an easy 
and natural explanation, without supposing that 





In other words, he commanded that they they apprehended our Saviour had ever com- 


should be admitted into the community of be-| manded them to use it. 


lievers in the manner and with the aecompani- 
ments, then frequently used. This, however, 
bring us no nearer the conclusion, for the estab- 
lishment of which the passage is usually cited. 


We are still left to inquire and to decide from | 


other considerations, whether this practice con- 
stitutes a necessary appendage to the Christian 
religion, or belongs to the exuviz of the former 
dispensation. 

The account of Philip baptizing the eunuch 
of Ethiopia, (Acts viii. 38,) has no more efficien- 
cy than those already examined, in proving the 
baptism with water to be a permanent ordinance 
of the Christian church. The interview of Philip 
and the eunuch was effected in an extraordinary 
manner, manifestly showing its importance. But 


the conversion of the man to the Christian faith | 


was the important object gained by the interview. 
It does not appear that Philip directed him to 
be baptized. The proposal was made by the 
eunuch himself. He had been at Jerusalem to 
worship and was reading the prophet Esaias. 


Hence it is manifest he was attached, if not | 


actually a proselyte to the Jewish religion. His 
proposal to be baptized, is therefore to be attri- 
buted quite as much to his Jewish predilections, 
as to the preaching of Philip. 

From the preceding observations, I think it 
may be safely inferred, that no evidence appears, 
either in the holy Scriptures or in the arguments 
fairly deduced from them, that water baptism 
was ever introduced by divine authority, into the 
Christian system ; and of consequence the sup- 
position that this kind of baptism is a standing 
and perpetual ordinance in the Christian church, 
has no foundation in scripture or in correct 
reason. 

It is freely admitted that the Apostles after 
our Lord’s ascension did sometimes baptize their 
converts with water, but it is not admitted that 
this practice arose from any injunction of our 
Saviour, either when he gave them his final 





[To be continued.) 





THE YOUNG PEDLAR OF CORRIVOULIN. 


This ancient fortress, once the residence of 
Scotland’s kings, stands on a rocky promontory 
at the entrance of Loch Etive. The building is 
of a square form, the sides of a commanding 
height, although the masonry be rude ; and the 
rock having been hewn away on a line with the 
walls, and made precipitous like them, the castle 
must, before the invention of gunpowder, have 
been nearly impregnable. In former days it was 
accessible only py a drawbridge, which fell from 
a little gateway ; but at present the interior is ap- 
proached by a staircase of considerable altitude, 
as it is necessary to surmount the rock before 
reaching the castle. Altogether, the building is 
an interesting relic of feudal times, and adds a 
prominent and striking feature to the beautiful 
and romantic scenery by which it is surrounded. 

Adjacent to the castle, and a little farther in- 
land, stand the ruins of a small chapel, formerly 
used as a place of devotion by the garrison. On 
the south side of the chapel there is a projecting 
rock, in front of which 1 paused for a few mo- 
ments to contemplate the landscape beneath and 
around me. Immediately before me was the 
chapel, roofless and dilapidated, and voiceless as 
the dust which slept within its walls. 

As I turned to depart, I was startled by the 
sound of vocal music issuing from the chapel. I 
had carefully examined the building but a short 
time before, and had seen no one within it; 
neither had I observed any one approach it after- 
wards. Still it was quite possible that some 
lonely worshipper might, unperceived by me, have 
sought the altars of his fore-fathers, there to unite 
his remembrance of them with his adoration of 
the Most High. Curious, therefore, to see the 
person who had chosen that spot for his evening 
devotions, I drew near to the chapel on tip-toe. 
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and looked i in; but there w was no one to be seen ; 


nothing was visible but the bare walls, and the} 


long grass, and the tomb-stones of the dead. 


The music, however, continued to issue slowly | 


and solemnly from the centre of the building. The 


language was the Gaelic, the voice apparently | 


that of a young man about twenty years of age, | 
and the theme one of the Psalms of David. I am | 
not superstitious, but I felt a singular sensation 
creep over my frame, at thus “ hearing a voice, 
but seeing no man.” 
I to myself, “‘or is my imagination deceiving 
me? Has some disembodied spirit returned to 
the scene of its former devotions, to renew the 


orisons of departed years, or may this strange | 
phenomenon be traced to natural causes? At} 


all events I shall await the issue.’’ 
wards the setting sun ; 


I looked to- 
its disk already touched 


the horizon, and 1 was still three miles from | 


Oban ; but the idea of leaving the spot without 
solving the mystery, if it were capable of solu- | 
tion, was even more disagreeable than that of a 
starlight journey amidst the mountain solitudes 
of a strange land. 

I had scarcely adopted the resolution of await- 
ing the event, when the music ceased, and there 
was silence for about two minutes ; after which 
the voice again rose distinctly in the form of slow | 
and solemn prayer tothe Almighty. The words 


were Gaelic as before, but I knew enough of that | 


language to be aware that the invisible worshipper 
was wrestling powerfully with his God. In the| 
meantime the voice ceased altogether, silence | 
sank afresh upon the scene, and I seemed to feel | 
more than ever alone. I again approached the | 
chapel and looked in; but it was empty as be- 
fore ; and the stillness, which on my first arrival 
had pervaded that resting-place of the dead, now 
appeared to be doubly solemn. The voice at any | 
rate was gone, and the invisible worshipper seemed | 
to have departed, without leaving me the slight- | 
est clue to the mystery which had perplexed me. 


I was about to quit the spot with my astonish- | 


ment unabated, and my curiosity wound up to| 
the highest pitch, when I perceived a slender | 
lad appear from behind the rock, in front of | 
which I had been standing, and, without obsery- 
ing me, bend his steps toward the Connel. “ Can 
this be the invisible worshipper?” said I, half 
aloud; “and has the phenomenon which has 
puzzled me been merely the consequence of an 
echo ?”’ I smiled involuntarily as this idea flashed 
across my mind; and calling after the young) 
man, I requested him to stop. He did so, and 
approached me. He was dressed in the light blue 
coat and trowsers of the West Highlands, and 
had a bonnet of somewhat darker shade upon 
his head. He had a staff in one hand, and sup- 
ported with the other a large and heavy box, 
which was also suspended from his neck by a 
broad strap of black leather. It struck me as he 
drew near, that there was something very ingen- 
uous in his appearance. He bowed respectfully 


“Can this be real,” said | 
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j when I addressed him ; ; and in ‘reply to my in. 

quiry if he had been praising God and praying 
| aloud behind that rock, he acknowledged, wit! 
a modest blush and in good English, that bh 
had. Although the tone and language wer 
different, the voice was the same as that whic 
| had proceeded from the chapel. 

“Were you aware, ” said I, “ that a remark 
able echo exists in this place ? ” 
| An echo, sir,” replied the youth ; ‘I do not 
know what it means.” 

I explained to him, in as few words as possi- 
ble, the philosophy of sound, and the nature o: 
jan echo; and then inquired if he were reall 
ignorant that such a thing existed there. 

“« And how did you happen,”’ said I, “ to com 
here this evening ?”’ 

“ As to that, sir,” replied he, “ I have no ob- 
jection to own it. In the house where I slept 
last night, there was no opportunity for prayer 
and praise, and, as [ was to pass this night at 
| Connel ferry, I thought I might be again inter- 
rupted. So I turned out of the road to on a 
| quiet nook, where, unseen and unheard, 

thought, except by God himself, I might © sing 
his praises and seek his face in prayer.” 

| And do you always use the Gaelic languag 
in your devotions ?” 

| “In general I do, sir. It is the language ‘ 
my country and my father’s house ; and whe 
| my piety is the warmest, it always finds vent | 
Gaelic.” 

| There was so much good sense, as well as d 
| votional feeling, in the young man’s answer 
that [ felt desirous of knowing something mor 
‘about him. Anxious, however, in the first plac 
| to make another trial of the echo, I requested 
| him to retire once more behind the rock, and 
|reply aloud to the questions I should put. Il 
| complied without a moment’s hesitation ; and 
as soon as he disappeared, I commenced 

| dialogue as follows :— 

| What is your name ?” 

“Normal Macleod,” answered the voice, dis 
tinctly and audibly from the chapel. 

“ What is your business ?” 

‘ A travelling merchant.’’ 

‘Where did you come from ?”’ 
| “Qban.” 

‘‘ Where are you going ?”’ 

“To Ardnamurchan.”’ 

The illusion was complete. Every syllable: 
| the replies issued as distinctly from the aes 
jas if the youth himself had been there. Whil' 
I was musing on the influence such a phenomeno! 
has on superstitious minds, and the uses to whic! 
it might have been put in the days of Popis! 
delusion, the youth himself rejoined me; ane 
willing that he should be sensible of the effec 
which his devotional exercises had had upon m 
I told him that I should now retire behind th 
rock, and answer any questions he might putt 
me, when he would find that my voice woul 
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FRIENDS’ 
proceed not from the place where I was standing, 
but from the chapel. 

‘‘Tt would ill become me, sir,” said the youth, 
in his usual modest manner, “to put questions 
to a gentleman like you ; but if you will repeat a 
verse of scripture, it will come to the same 
thing.” 

I accordingly went behind the rock, and re- 
peated the 25th and 26th verses of the 11th 
chapter of St. John: “ Jesus said unto her, I 
am the resurrection and the life; he that be- 
lieveth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he 
live: and whosoever liveth and believeth in me, 
shall never die. Believest thou this ?’”’ 

When I returned to the spot where I had left 
my new acquaintance, I found him with his 
mouth open, his eyes staring, and his hands 
folded upon his breast. Although conscious of | 
the effect which the same phenomenon had pro- | 
duced upon myself, I could not help smiling at'| 
his astonishment ; and addressing him ina gay | 
tone, I said, “‘ That is a curious thing, and in the | 
days of Romish superstition might have been | 
turned to some account.”’ 

“Yes sir,’ replied the youth, solemnly; 





REVIEW. 
CHARITY ROTCH.* 


Charity Rodman was born in Newport, Rhode 
Island, in the year 1765. Her father was a sea 
captain, and died in Honduras whilst she was in 
infancy. She married Thomas Rotch, of Nan- 
tucket, Massachusetts, on the 6th of June, 1790. 
Soon afterwards the Rotch family removed to 
New Bedford, where they have since distin- 
guished themselves by their energy and upright- 
ness of character, and their success in the mer- 
cantile business, being extensively engaged in 
the whale fishery. Of some of them it may be 
said, as it was of the merchants of Tyre, in the 
days of her glory, “they are among the honor- 
able of the earth.”’ 


About the year 1805, Charity Rotch removed 
with her husband to Hartford, Conn., where she 
remained till 1811. She was then in a feeble 
state of health, and for its improvement accom- 
panied her husband on a journey through Ohio 
and other parts of the West. 

The mildness of the winter was favorable to 


her constitution, and, restored to comfortable 
health, she returned to Hartford in the early 


“and the days are not long gone by, when, if I part of the next summer. The following No- 
had heard such a thing without previous warning, | vember she removed to Kendal, in Stark Co., 
[should have fled from the spot with horror,| Ohio, near the site of the present village of 
and been haunted all the rest of my life with! Massillon. 
imaginary terrors.’ | There the mind of Mrs. Rotch, co-operating 
“And would it not have had the same effect| with the long-cherished wishes of her heart, 
now ?” | originated and matured plans for the establish- 
“No, sir; I think not.” ment of a “school for orphan and destitute chil- 
“Why so?” dren.” Having travelled much, she had made 
“ Because, blessed be God, I know something | extensive observations ; and with an eye always 
of his grace as manifested in Christ Jesus ; some-| open to the wants of human kind, she early and 
thing of his holy word, and watchful care over| often felt the force of a remark once made to 
his people ; and I could not believe that he would | her by an English Friend: “That there were a 
allow the course of nature to be inverted, for the | great many children wasted in this country ”— 
poor object of frightening a travelling merchant} a painful truth, but no less applicable to Great 
out of his wits.”’ | Britain than to the United States. 
“Well said, my good lad. But how long may} fer husband died in 1823, and bequeathed 
it be since you thus became acquainted with the | to her, during life, his entire and large estate. 
way of salvation ?” | His personal property was left in her hands to 
“ About four years, sir. I was then but fifteen | dispose of, as her philanthropic heart might dic- 
years old, and was the first of my father’s house | tate. This formed the basis of the school fund 
who saw the way of acceptance clearly. But,| which she left, and which, four or five years 
praised be God, he has called us all now. Some |after her death, which occurred on the sixth of 
are in heaven already, and the rest I have cause August, 1824, amounted to twenty thousand 
to hope are on the way to it.” | dollars. The interest of this sum has since pur- 
“And through what means, may I ask, was| chased a farm of one hundred and eighty-five 
the salvation of your household brought about ?” /acres, one and a half miles from the village of 
“ By means, sir, of a society which has been Massillon, and erected, a ta cost of five thousand 
to the Highlands as rivers of water in a dry place, | dollars, a large brick edifice for educational and 
and pools in the deserts,—‘ The Society for the) dwelling purposes, which has been open seven 
Support of Gaelic Schools.’”—From “ Prin- years, and accommodates forty pupils. The real 
ciples and Practice,’ Edinburgh. bs — 
| # Some of the facts embodied in this article were 
Tt is most reasonable men should value that! gathered by the author while on a visit to Massillon, 
benefit which is most durable. Now tongues } Ohio, in the summer of 1847, and were communicated 
shall cease, and prophecy fail, and faith shall be | © the public at that time through the columns of the 


cons o 5 : , Western Literary Messenger ; others were lately and 
Dsummated in sight, and hope in enjoyment ; | very obligingly furnished by Dr. William Bowen, of 
ut love remains.— Penn. that place. 
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and personal estate of the is institution is now es- | 
timated at thirty-five thousand dollars. 

A class of ten pupils enter annually and re- 
main four years. The school is established on 
the manual labor plan, and the boys are tho- 
roughly instructed in the art of hush: iundry, and 
the ‘girls i in culinary duties and the manufacture 
of their own wearing apparel. Children enter 
between the ages of ten and fourteen ; hence the 
youngest leave as advanced life as their fif- 
teenth year 
try and their moral principles usually become too 
well established to be easily changed. 

This school, founded by the benevolence of a 
single individual—a devout, yet modest and | 
quiet member of the Society of ‘Friends—is des- 
tined to become a source of inestimable blessings. 
Every half century, five hundred otherwise neg- 
lected plants in the garden of humanity, will 
there be pruned and nurtured and strengthened | 
for the storms of life; and many of them will | 
doubtless be fitted to bear fruit here to the glory | 
of God, and be finally transplanted to bloom in 
eternal youth in the gardens above. 

The offspring of Christian philanthropy, the 


school will stand asa lasting memorial of woman’s | 


worth. The highest ambition of its founder was 
to be a blessing to those who should come after 
her; and it may be said that, while she did not 
live in vain, neither did she die in vain. Her} 


death threw a legacy in the lap of orphanage, the 


benignant influence of which will long be felt. 
The grave of Mrs. Rotch is overlooked by the 


monument of her munificence, but no marble nor | 


enduring object marks the spot. Virtues like 
hers neither crave nor need chiseled words of 
praise ; they are engraved on the hearts of the 
succored, to be remembered while those hearts | 
continue to beat; 


their foster-mother for ages. — Clement's “ Noble | 
Deeds of American Women.”’ 
Friends’ 
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THE VIII. 
Hazard in Business. 


There are two causes which have made this 
country remarkable for its failures in business, 
and in which members of the Society of Friends 
have had their full share. 
get rich rapidly, which in ninety-nine cases in a 


MONITOR.—NO. 


hundred defeats its own object, for a very small | 


number of those who actually acquire wealth, 
accomplish their desire in any other way than by 
a constant, regular, and sure increase. Out ofa 
hundred rich men, free of debt, scarcely one can 
be found who has become 
hazardous enterprize S. 
quent failures has its origin directly in ambition, 
in a desire in young men to be at once at the Lendl 
of an establis ‘hment, and an unwillingness toaccept 
any subordinate post. Possessing little or no 


a period when their habits of indus- 


and the feet of befriended | 
children will keep a path open to the grave of 


One, is a desire to | 


|experienced Friend for advice. . 





capital of their own, they henee largely on the 
credit of their friends, and in this condition a 
short period of adverse business reduces them to 
bankruptcy 

A young man once remarked to the writer, 
“T am resolved to cut a great swath in business, 
and to get rich rapidly, or sink in the attempt.’ 
It is not probable that he saw all the evil conse- 
quences involved in this determination, for, plainly 
examined, it amounted to nothing less than this: 
‘“‘T am resolved to give myself wholly, body and 
soul, to the service of Mammon ; this shall be my 
| first waking thought in the iention. it shall oe- 
| cupy the whole energies of my mind through the 
day, and no other god will I worship ; and so im- 
|measurably above every other consideration is 
| my desire for gain, that I would rather involve 
| my friends and othe rs in all the calamities of a 
| failure, than to relinquish my attempt. I will 

borrow fifty or a hundred thousand, or even half 
a million dollars, on the credit of my good natured 
| and credulous friends, and if that is all sunk and 
| they are ruined, what is that compared to the 
possibility of my pecuniary aggrandizement?” 

| It may perhaps be truly said that the bankrupt 
never intended to become one; and whatever of 
moral turpitude there may be connected with it, 
lis not in simply failing, but in running the risk 
at the commencement. It is the voluntary and 
deliberate assumption of a fearful haz ard that 
| cons stitutes what may be correctly termed the 
| crime. 

Depriving another of a few dollars by fraud or 
stealing, subjects the criminal to imprisonment 
| by law ; but those who have deliberately risked, 
|and afterwards wasted a sum ten thousand times 
|larger, escape all penalty. But this escape does 
not lessen the guilt. 

“ They that will be rich, [that is, who are de- 
| termined to acquire wealth at whatever cost, | 
fall into temptation, and a snare, and into many 
foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown men in de- 
| struction and perdition.”’ 

Many failures in business would be avoided, 
if young men were only willing to begin at th 
bottom of the stairs, and to ascend by successive 
steps ; to accept at first a clerkship, or some sub- 
ordinate post for a moderate salary, till experi- 
ence and capital are acquired, and then to com- 
mence for themselves on a moderate scale, and 
increase gradually as success indicates, or, in other 
words, always to feel their way. I have lately 
| been looking over a large list of acquaintances 
who are now or who have been active business 
men i and [ do not find a single instance, out of a 
very large number, where any have commenced 





| untried business very lar gely at the outset, and 
so, suddenly and by | 
The other cause of fre- | 


been successful. 

Some years ago, a young man was desirous of 
buying a certain manufacturing establishment 
and conducting its business, and he called on an 
‘Hast thou 





made thyself familiar with all the details of the 
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business by experience ?”’ was the first question. | concise manner, his account of the matter is se- 
‘No, not yet, but I intend to do so immediate- | lected. 


ly.” “Then I would advise thee not to buy it} He says: “ The tumult of the wars, which a 














yet,” was the reply, “but to hire out in it for 
one year, till thou hast become well acquainted 
with the business; the second year, thou may 
rent the establishment, and conduct it thyself ; 


diversity of interests had kindled among the suc- 
cessors of Alexander throughout the whole ex- 
tent of their territories, did not prevent Ptolemy 
Philadelphus from devoting his utmost attention 

















and if successful, purchase it the third geal hs the noble library which he had founded in 
But this was not the kind of advice wanted, and | Alexandria, wherein he deposited the most valu- 
it was not taken ; the purchase was made immedi-| able and curious books he was capable of col- 














ately, and, as might have been predicted, the | lecting from all parts of the world. This prince 


scheme ended soon in failure. 

“Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves break through and steal, [a de- 
scription of the uncertainties to which wealth and 
its accumulation are always liable,] but lay up| 
for yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither 
moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
do not break through nor steal; for where your | 
treasure is, there will your heart be also.” Aj 
full adoption of the spirit of this rule would pre- 
vent the eager and almost insane chase after | 
worldly possessions, which so often ends in its 
own utter and ruinous defeat ; it would lead to a 
calm, moderate, and far more successful result 


out abusing it,” to “honor the Lord with his 


being informed that the Jews possessed a work 
| which contained the laws of Moses and the his- 
| tory of that people, formed the design of having 
|it translated out of the Hebrew language into 
| the Greek, in order to enrich his library with 
|that performance. To accomplish this design, it 
became necessary for him to address himself to 
| the high-priest of the Jewish nation; but the 
| affair happened to be attended with great diffi- 
| culty. There was at that time a very considera- 
| ble number of Jews in Egypt, who had been re- 
duced toastate of slavery by Ptolemy Soter,during 
| the invasions of Judea in his time; and it was 
represented to the King, that there would be no 


| 


,| probability of obtaining from that people either 
and enable the possessor “‘ to use the world with- | 


a copy, or a faithful translation of their law, 
| while he suffered such a number of their coun- 
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substance,” by using wealth as a servant and not | trymen to continue in their present servitude. 
adoring it as a god; to keep it under his feet, and | Ptolemy, who always acted with the utmost gen- 
not to allow it to become his ruler and deity, and | erosity, and was extremely solicitous to enlarge 
to avoid that most fatal error, of “laying up | his library, did not hesitate a moment, but issued 


























treasure for himself while he is not rich toward |a decree for restoring all the Jewish slaves in his ‘ a 
God.” T. |dominions to their liberty; with orders to his hi 
| treasurer to pay twenty drachmas [about $2.50] 1a aie 





For Friends’ Review ja head to their masters for their ransom. The 

THE GREEK SEPTUAGINT COPY OF THE SCRIP- | sum expe »nded on this occasion amounted to 400 
TURES. | talents [nearly $300,000 ;] whence it appears, 

In reading Barclay’ s Apology, under the head | that 120,000 Jews received their freedom. The 


“The Scriptures,” we find reference is made | King then gave orders for discharging the chil- 




















































































































(p. 81) to the Greek Septuagint, as one of the |dren born in slavery, with their mothers; and s 
several versions of those “ excellent writings” | the sum employed for that purpose amounted to eo 
to which great value is attached by translators, | above half the former. By i 
and which probably was the version made use of| These advant»geous preliminaries gave Ptolemy bi 
by Christ, his Apostles and the Primitive Church, | hopes that he should easily obtain his request ae 
having been translated into the Greek lan-| from the high-priest, whose name was bleazer. een 
guage, it is believed, about 275 years before the | He had sent ambassadors to that pontiff, with a 4% 
commencement of the Christian era. Appre-|very obliging letter on his part, accompanied ind 
hending that some of our young people who have \with ms gnificent presents. The ambassadors ag 
read the passage in Barclay may bave been at | were received at Jerusalem with all imaginable Ve 
a loss for a satisfactory explanation of the term, | honors, and the King’s request was granted with ioe 
I propose (though making no pretensions to a the greatest joy. Upon which they returned to es 
knowledge of the Greek language myself) giving | Alexandria with an authentic copy of the Mosaic a 
them, nearly in the words of some of our trust-| law, written in letters of gold, given them by eo x 
worthy writers, a concise account of that book. | the high-priest himself, with six elders of each ty eed 
Webster, in his - arto dictionary, traces the tribe, that is to say, seventy-two in the whole ; at 
word ‘ septuagint’ to the Latin word ‘septem,’ | and they were authorized to translate that copy ‘eg 
‘seven,’ and some word signifying ten—*‘ x 1 | into the Greek language. ie 
Greek version of the old Testament.”’ eapeives | The King was desirous of seeing these depu- bg 
in his Antiquities of the Jews, gives a much more | ties, and proposed to each of them a different ah 
extended account of it, too long, 1 suppose, for que stion, in order to make a trial of their ec: apa- % < 
insertion in the Review; but the historian Rol-| city. He was satisfied with their answers, in i 








lin, bringing out the principal features in a more! which great wisdom appeared, and loaded them AE 
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with presents and other marks of his friendship. | 
The elders were then conducted to the Isle of 
Pharos, and lodged in a house prepared for their 
reception, where they were plentifully supplied 
with all necessary accommodations. They ap- 
plied themselves to their work without losing 
time, and in seventy-two days completed the 
volume which is commonly called the “ Septu- 
agint Version.” 

Rollin says he omits many circumstances men- 
tioned by ancient historians, on account of their 
improbability, having too much of the marvellous 
in them, and refers the reader to the learned 
Prideaux, who has treated this subject at large. 
All that can be depended upon, and which no 
one has thought fit to contest, is, that a transla- 
tion of the sacred books from the Hebrew into 
the Greek was made in Egypt in the time of the 
Ptolemys; that we have this translation still 
extant, and that it is the same that-was used in 
the time of our blessed Saviour; as most of the 
passages in the original Greek, cited by the sacred 
writers in the New Testament from the Old, are 
to be found word for word, in this version. It 
still subsists, and continues to be used in the 
Oriental Churches; as it also was by those of 
the primitive ages, among whom it passed for a 
canonical translation. The septuagint chronology 
makes fifteen hundred years more from the crea- 
tion to Abraham, than the present Hebrew cop- 
ies of the Bible. H. M. 
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PARENTS AND CHILDREN.—A correspondent, 
who was much pleased with the remarks in “The 
Monitor, No. 6,” on the importance of a more 
intimate social intercourse between the older and 
younger classes of Friends, refers to another 
point of no small interest in respect to the wel- 
fare of children—the manner in which they are 
usually seated in our religious meetings. By 
the common arrangement, parents occupy not 
only the gallery forms, but several of what are 





called the front seats; while the children, ex- 
cepting perhaps a few of the youngest, are seated 
together in the back part of the meeting house. 
We have long believed that serious disadvan- 
tages arise from this practice, and that if parents 
who sit on the front seats could have their chil- 
dren by their side, even up to manhood and 
womanhood, it would tend to mutual comfort and 
benefit. Children disposed to serious reflection, 
and desiring to experience the sweet influence of 
Divine love, would not be exposed to annoyance 
from the thoughtless and mischievous ; while the 
latter, being placed under the immediate over- 
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sight of their parents,would not only be restrained 
from improper conduct, but might feel a quieting 
and tendering influence from the religious exer- 
cise and solemn deportment of those around 
them. 


Since they attended New England Yearly 
Meeting, our dear friends Priscilla Green and 
Mary Nicholson have been engaged in visiting 
the meetings within its limits. A correspondent 
at Vassalborough, Maine, under date of the 27th 
ult., says, “ Our English Friends, P. G. and M. 
N. were at our monthly meeting on the 15th 
inst., and attended our First-day and mid-week 
meetings last week. They had a large and satis- 
factory meeting at North Vassalboro’ a week 
ago at 6 P.M. Their visit and labors have 
been truly satisfactory and refreshing. They 
left here for Fairfield, Litchfield, &c.’’ 


Frrenps’ AsyLuM, Frankrorp.—By the 
Fortieth Annual Report on the state of this In- 
stitution, the first established in the United 
States especially for the treatment of insanity, 
we learn that its condition was never more favor- 
able for the accomplishment of the humane 
object of its founders. The Superintendent says: 


“The number of patients who have resided in 
the Asylum, and the numberdischarged restored, 
have been greater than for several preceding 
years. Some alterations have been made in the 
interior of the building, and increased facilities 
for the medical and moral treatment of the 
patients have been provided. It may be safely 
said, that at no previous period of its history 
has the Asylum been more completely furnished 
with all the means necessary for carrying out an 
efficient system of treatment. It is gratifying to 
know that these means have been effectual under 
the blessing of Divine Providence, in restoring 
to the use of their reason a large proportion of 
those who have been brought under their influ- 
ence, and in contributing to the well being of 
others who, without the aid of the Asylum, 
might have been exposed to hardship or neglect. 
It cannot fail to be a source of satisfaction to 
those interested in the welfare of the Insane, to 
witness the efforts that are now being made in 
almost every section of the country, to provide 
Institutions furnished with all the means that 
science can suggest, and public and private 
liberality can bestow for their relief and recovery. 
The improvements which have been made during 
the year, evince the desire of the Managers, that 
the Asylum may keep pace with the progress of 
improvement, and continue to merit the confi 
dence that has been so liberally extended to it’ 
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While it is indispensable that the Institution 
should possess all the accommodation necessary 
for the comfort and restoration of its residents, | 
it is also highly desirable that it should be able 
to receive those in limited circumstances, at a 
low rate of board. During the year, a consider- | 
able number of patients have been deprived of | 
the benefits of the Institution, in consequence of 
their inability to pay even the lowest fixed rate. | 
A liberal fund applicable to the general purposes 
of the Institution, or to the payment of the ex- 
penses of patients of this description, would | 
much extend the usefulness of the Institution, | 
and be the means of relieving many cases of acute 
suffering and distress.” 





We annex the names of the ‘‘ Committee on | 
Admissions,” with either of whom, persons | 
desirous of particular information may corres_ 
pond. 


Samuel Bettle, Jr. No. 101 North Tenth Street. 

Charles Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth Street, 
and No. 724 Market Street. 

William Bettle, No. 426 North Sixth Street, 
and No. 26 South Third Street. 

John C. Allen, No. 179 South Fifth Street, 
and No. 227 North Front Street. 

Horatio C. Wood, No 210 Race Street, and} 
No. 37 Chestnut Street. 

Townsend Sharpless, No. 187 Arch Street, and | 
No. 32 South Second Street. 

John M. Whitall, No. 161 Filbert St., and 
No. 138 Race St. 

Wistar Morris, No. 85 South Third Street. 


Information respecting the admission of patients | 


into the Asylum.* 


The Institution is open for the reception of all | 
classes of the Insane, without regard to the dura- 
tion or curability of the disease. It is proper to 
state, however, that idiots or persons affected | 
with mania-a-potu are not considered suitable 
subjects for this Asylum. 

Previous to a patient being taken to the In- | 
stitution, it is necessary to arrange the rate of 
board with the Committee on Admissions, and 
to furnish them with a Certificate of insanity | 
from some respectable physician, accompanied by 
a request from a guardian, near relative, or| 
friend, that the individual may be received into | 
the Asylum. | 

For the payment of board, &c., a bond must * 
besigned by some responsible persons as sureties, | 
one of whom must reside in or near Philadelphia. 

The charge for board includes washing, medi- 
cines, medical attendance, &c. 

If private attendants are deemed necessary, or 
desirable, they can at all times be furnished, by 
a spect ial arrangement with the Copan 


a 
*Letters sent by mail to thé Asylum, showld be | 


directed “ Frankford Post Office,” Philadelphia. | 
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Diep, (of measles,) on the 19th of 6th mo. last, in 
the 32d year of her age, Hannan G., wife of Milton R. 
Pettit, of Harrisville, Harrison Co., Ohio, and daugh- 
ter of Curtis and Ann Grubb, of Mount Pleasant. 

This dear young friend was confined to her bed a 
few days only, during which time she evinced much 
tenderness of feeling, being frequently engaged in 
solemn supplication ; and we reverently trust and be- 
lieve that her prayers were mercifully answered, and 
that her purified spirit now mingles with those who 
have had their “ robes washed and made white in the 
blood of the Lamb.” 


, On the 11th ult., in Burlington, N. J., Awenra 
Samira, in the 70th year of her age, a beloved member 
and overseer of Burlington Monthly Meeting. 

Our dear friend, during many years, occupied with 
humility and fidelity various appointments in the 
Church. Being the centre of a large circle of social 
interests, she was concerned to advance the religious 
well being, whilst sedulous to promote the comfort of 
| those within her influence. During several successive 
| winters her hospitable mansion was opened for large 
weekly gatherings of Friends and others, for the read- 


|ing of instructive works, chiefly illustrating, and al- 
| ways accordant with the religious views of her own 


beloved Society. These opportunities were generally 
seasons of solid interest and edification. 
Impressed with the remembrance that “it is re- 


| quired of stewards that they be found faithful,” she 
| ministered largely to the wants of the poor, extend- 
| ing with simple kindness and sound discretion 


“ True charity, that comes not in a shower 
Sudden and loud, oppressing what it feeds, 
But like the dew, with silent genial power, 
Felt in the bloom it leaves along the meads.” 
So deep and broad was the channel of her unob- 
| trusive benevolence, that her removal is regarded as 


la loss to the community. During recent years she 


was believed to grow in divine grace as one ripening 
for the heavenly garner. Aware of a constitutional 


| tendency to apoplexy, whilst apparently in health, she 


calmly contemplated and frequently spoke of her pre- 
carious hold on life; and when, not many days before 
her death, she was seized by an attack which was soon 
repeated, she at once expressed her belief that this 
would prove her final sickness. The consoling as- 


| Surance rests with her friends that with peace and 
| joy she has entered into rest. 


, Near Le Grand, Marshall Co., Iowa, at the 
residence of his son-in-law, John Allman, on the 10th 
of 7th month, Josep FarguuHar, an esteemed member 


|of Westland Monthly Meeting, in the 71st year of his 


lage. This dear friend had long been afflicted with 
palsy, which rendered him almost helpless, yet he 
bore his sufferings with Christian fortitude, often re- 
counting the blessings he enjoyed. A few days before 
his death, he remarked that he believed his work was 
done, and he was ready to depart at any time. “ Mark 
the perfect man and behold the upright, for the end 
| of that man is peace.” 

Correction—The date of Beulah Farquhar’s death 
was the llth of 6th mo. last, and not the 13th, as 
stated at page 713. 

——, In Orange Connty, Indiana, on the 17th 
ult., Gripzon Bunpy, a member of Lick Creek Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, aged about 87 years. 

, At Waterford, Ireland, on the 7th of Seventh 
mo., Saran, wife of Thomas White Jacob, aged 49 


| years, after a protracted illness of morethan a year and 


a half, during which period her debility and sufferings 


| were at times so great as to lead those around her to 


believe that her close was rapidly approaching. 
Throughout her sufferings, her cheerfulness and resig- 
nation gave evidence that the arm of Him whom 
she had sought to serve was underneath for her sup- 
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port ; and in the final and peaceful close, those most 
nearly connected with her feel the assurance that His 
all-sustaining power forsook her not in the “dark 
valley of the shadow of death,” but that through the 
mercy of her Redeemer her ransomed spirit has reached 
the peaceful home. 

Dizp, In Lynn, Mass., on the 23d of 6th month, 1857, 
Aaron L. Hotper, aged 60 years, a respected member 
of Salem Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

Endeared as he was to many who best knew his 
worth, (aside from those allied to him by the tender- 
est ties in life,) this bereavement must long be severely 
felt, and his efficient services for many years, as 
a druggist in Lynn, are a loss to the public. Punc- 
tuality and uprightness in his dealings, with a steady, 
quiet adherence to his own proper business, were con- 
spicuous traits in his character. 

For several months he was mostly confined, and the 
quiet submission with which he resigned his many 
pressing cares, was remarkable, and the evidence 
manifest that the preparing Hand was upon him for | 
good was consoling. Though the stroke which ter- 
minated so suddenly his useful life came at an unex- 
pected moment to those around him, we humbly trust | 
and believe his lamp was trimmed and burning, and | 





through adorable mercy, admittance granted into his 
Heavenly Master’s rest. 


UPHAM’S LETTERS. 


Letters, Esthetic, Social, and Moral, written from 
Europe, Egypt, and Palestine. By Thomas C. Upham, | 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in Bowdoin | 
College, Maine. Price two dollars, on receipt of which | 
sum the above work will be sent by mail post-paid. 

Published by 
HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
No. 915 Market St., Philadelphia. 


CUBA. 

[We take the following interesting sketch 
from “ A trip to Cuba and the Southern States,” 
which appears in monthly numbers in that beau- 
tiful periodical “‘The Horticulturist,” published 
by Robert Pearsall Smith, Minor Street, Phila- 
delphia. } 


Rarely did we meet with an American just 
landed in Cuba who was not highly delighted 
with the place and the climate. The general 
first impression was to make a purchase, and 
settle down for the winter in this charming sun- 
shine. This impression lasted for about two | 
weeks with most, while others remained true to 
the first feeling of these “new born delights,” 
and one or two of our casual acquaintances 
actually effected purchases. Generally, how- 
ever, discoveries were not slow in being made 
that the difficulties of the language, and the 
habits of the people, with certain fears for the 
future aspect of political affairs, the necessity of 
a license to reside there—all these mostly disen- 
chanted us before we had seen much of the 
island. 

The fruits, the perpetual summer, and less 
oppressive weather than we had been led to ex- 
pect, were all great inducements; added to this 
and the low price of land where it had plenty of 


fruit but no slaves upon it, was the vicinity to 
home, tolerably regular mails, and some Ameri- 
can society. The habits of the people, so differ- 
ent from our own, came in last as the final dis- 
couragement ; but Cuba seems to have been de- 
signed for the winter residence of the Northern- 
ers, and such, if it is acquired, it will unques- 
tionably become. Climate is virtually capital, 
not only in the easy production of animal, but 
vegetable food; for instance, the banana, which 
is estimated to yield 4,000 pounds of nutriment 
on 1,076 square feet, enables a man to maintain 
a family by working very moderately for two 
days in seven, the produce of the plant being 
one hundred and thirty-three times more than 
that of wheat, and forty-four times more than 
the yield of the potato, exceeding, as Humboldt 
supposes, all plants upon the globe in the amount 
of food it yields on a given area. 

Linnzeus said that the first abode of our species 
was the region of the palm, and that man is es- 
sentially pa/mivorous. It may be, that the races 
in these palmivorous regions are not the most 
progressive, because, though climate is much, 
race is more. The balmy air and the spontaneous 
fruits of Paradise, would probably fail to ener- 
gize some races of our own continent. But, 


| again, is it not true that the constant war against 


climate, prolonged winters, &c., consumes as 
large a portion of man’s labor as an annual con- 
flagration? and may we not hope that the 
Anglo-Saxon in the tropics, though he might 
work less in such an atmosphere, would enjoy 
more, and with the untiring energies of his mind 
devote more time to his improvement, and as 
nearly as he could, realize the greatest happiness 
he is capable of? The problem has never been 
fairly tried; it is destined to be, however, and, 
so far as such an experiment is desirable, we are 
inclined to be a fillibuster, though no further. 

The rapid strides of our steamship as she 
glided past the Moro, the Punta, and Cabanas 
batteries, again found all hands on deck, at early 
sunrise; the realization of all our anticipations 
was quite equal to the scene our excited imagina- 
tions had conjured up, but words fail to convey 
such impressions, and we pass on to the full 
view of Havana. Its antique architecture—its 
mixture of grandeur and poverty—its cathedrals 
and churches, gloomy and worn by time—its 
Moorish arches and peculiar roofs—contrasted 
finely with the trim shipping of all nations lying 
at anchor in great numbers in its noble and safe 
bay. The opposite villages of Casa Blanca and 
Regla (the sugar depots,) had more of a home 
look, and we felt the American spirit near us 
when the several new steam ferry boats, exactly 
like our own, came paddling along. 

We were soon surrounded by anxious but good 
looking faces, desirous to convey us on shore, 
but the irregulars were commanded to vamos, 
and we were soon grouped into parties, descend- 
ing into large boats under the wings of the vari- 
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ous hotel keepers whom we phed selected to take 
charge of us, all such establishments being well 
filled. 

Our party patronized Wolcott’s Hotel, where 
we were very uncomfortable, at a nominal charge 
of three dollars and a half a day, but which, with 
etceteras, was generally nearly double that sum. 
The other houses are not much better, except 
Mrs. Almy’s, where Dr. Kane expired, and 
which, though rather low in the front elevation, 
is a most comfortable hotel, well conducted, and, 
consequently, difficult to get access to by the 
new-comer, who finds all the rooms occupied. 
The Havana table presents some novelties that 
are striking; bananas and plantains, fried in 
sweet oil, take the place of potatoes, and for 
dessert, oranges, bananas, and other fruits, with 
guava jelly. The winter vegetables are those of 
our midsummer, including tomatoes, peas, egg- 
plants, &e. &e- 

The reader will suppose that, after a glance at 
the town, peeling numerous oranges, and being 
astonished at the novel fruit and wonderful fish 
markets, we at once began to sally out among 
the gardens, plantations and trees. But how to 
deseribe what is so novel! The difficulty is ap- 
palling, and, in a limited space, impossible; im- 
pressions only can be attempted. Sir J. E. 
Smith, the eminent botanist, strikingly remarks 
that “no writer whatever has rendered the 
natural productions of the happiest and most 
luxurious climate of the globe half so interesting 
or instructive as Linneus has made those of his 
own northern country.” This is eminently true, 
and it remains, as far as we know, a delightful task 
unfulfilled, to convey by means of the pen, the 
grand ideas which tropical vegetation, and its 
accompanying scenes, naturally call forth. But 
it must be remembered, that all is not beautiful. 
It had been one of our ambitions to see an Aloe 
hedge,* and to ride along roads bordered with 
our greenhouse plants. Alas! a hedge of Aloe 
is but a sorry sight; it is grown up and over 
with a thousand other plants and vines running 
riot in wild neglect, and really presenting little 
or none of the beauty we had anticipated. The 
Cherokee Rose about Natchez is ten times more 
beautiful, and yet, with care, the Aloe would 
make a superb fence ; and ¢¢ 7s a most useful one, 
but it occupies a large space that would other- 
wise be converted to profitable cultivation. All 
the energies of the landholders seem to be given 
to the cultivation of sugar, coffee, or tobacco. 
The ornamental, where beauty would spring up 


from every touch of taste, forms but little of the | 


studies of the Cubans ; but, even with their utter 
neglect, as a general thing, nature and the cli- 
mate assert their supremacy. At every turn, 
some new surprise awakens the imagination, and 
obliges us to remember that we are in one of the 
richest botanical regions of the globe. But these 


* The hedge most used is of the Pine-Apple family, 
Bromelia pinén, of Spanish botanists. 





riches are unappreciated, nl as for our green- 
house plants being seen at every step, you find 
yourself in a region where they are too common 
to be admired, except by the very few. 

A short ride on the Paséo (the afternoon drive 
of all that can afford to keep a volante) brings us 
to the Governor-General’s garden, lately invaded 
by the railroad, but possessing some beautiful 
plants and superb vines. Orange-trees in full 
bearing and in flower, the Mammea and Sugar 
apples hanging on the trees all winter, and hun- 
dreds of novel specimens, would occupy a person 
of leisure for weeks. The botanical knowledge 
of the most scientific is put to an immediate and 
trying test in Cuba. Recognition is attempted 
as visions of dried herbariums float on the mem- 
ory, but in general, all our party, after puzzling 
themselves for names, gave it up as a labor 
which took too much from the zest of the feast 
spread before us; and it was no uncommon 
thing for the savan of the party to be seen 
placing his specimen carelessly in his pocket, 
while he accepted a basket of oranges, or a bunch 
of bananas, or watched the tearing-up process, 
employing forks instead of knives to the pine- 
apple. For the purposes of study, we all deter- 
mined to repeat the trip the very next cold 
winter, and remain longer in this noble field of 
nature. 

Count Fernandina’s garden, on the Cerro 
Road, a short distance from Havana, is the best 
worth visiting of any that we could hear of, and 
is accessible to all strangers. It occupies but a 
few acres, in the English style. The Araucaria 
Braziliensis is one of the most striking trees; it 
has attained a height of about twenty feet, and 
forms, of course, a magnificent object. There is 
almost a total absence, in Cuba, of coniferous 
trees; what we call “‘evergreens’’ are not re- 
quired, because they have broad, shining-leaved 
trees that are evergreen, which they value more 
highly. There is a very fine collection of palms 
here, including the fan-palm and one with a 
frond at least six feet in length. The Caout- 
chouc, or India-rubber tree, is also a great orna- 
ment, and attains considerable height. The 
Copaiba-tree and the Mahogany here first strike 
the eye, though common on the island. This 
garden is kept in the highest order, and is a 
grand treat to the eye. Amid the palms, the 
old Count has built a most sumptuous cold-water 
bath. It is entirely lined with exquisite tiles, 
and the walls of the building are frescoed with 
mythological legends ; the steps to the water are 
of the finest material; the colored glass of the 
windows throws a red tinge upon the skin, and 
the faultless transparency of the water tempts 
the eye. 

The garden possesses twelve native palms, in- 
cluding the screw palm, and six foreign kinds. 
The night-blooming Cereus runs riot over an 
immense arbor, and vines, of colors and appear- 
ances which we never saw before, festoon them- 







































































































































selves from every support. The Pimento, the 
Mammea Apple, the Gourd, or Calabash-tree, 


bearing calabashes sometimes large enough to be | 


employed for a child’s bathing-tub, each fruit 
hanging with its great weight on a slender limb, 
are astonishments which we must not go out of 
our way too far to describe. 
succeeded in making a good lawn, by constant 
attention, and you soon satisfy yourself that a 
paradise might readily be created with the aid 
of such climatic accompaniments. 

The house is in elegant taste, filled with Eu- 
ropean specimens of the fine arts, and luxurious 
furniture; hanging baskets on the inclosed pi- 
azza, look like civilization ; various colored Thun- 
bergias run riot over the lattices, of a strength 
and size unknown to us; and altogether, this is 
one of the best garden experiences to be had in 
Cuba; it is laid out in perfect taste, with Eng- 
lish gardenesque effects much increased by tro- 
pical advantages. The Count is a widower, and 
rarely resides here. His income, they say, is 
three thousand dollars a day! His nephew, 
who had been implicated in some political trans- 
actions, we found at Natchez, Mississippi, teach- 
ing Spanish to a small class, while the uncle or 
the Government has clutched his purse-strings, 
and refuses him a dollar. The name of this 
most gentlemanly exile is Don Manuel de Santa 
Cruz, and his title, by inheritance, should be 
Count Fernandina, Jaruco, and Mopox; he was 
for eight months confined in the Moro, from 
which he most ingeniously escaped. There is a 
“skeleton ’’ even in palaces. 

We were fortunate in obtaining a record of 
the thermometer, carefully kept on a plantation 
very nearly in the latitude of Havana, and fifty 
miles from it. This record is for twelve months, 
excepting April, when the glass was broken; 
the first record is April 30, 1856, the hour of 


observation being between twelve noon and one | 


o'clock, which it will be well to remember. 


THERMOMETER. 
84° 
85° 
86° 
884° 
881° 
854° 


April 30, 1856 
Average of May 

cs June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January, 185 
February, “ 
March, - 


“ 


83° 
81° 


80° 


+ we 
‘ 75¢ 


“ 75° 
; 80° 

In January and February no fire was required, 
and Americans wintering there wore nothing but 
thin clothing. 

The equability of the above averages of the 
thermometer at noon, so different from our own, 
will strike every one. 
show the height to exceed 9U° till after the first 
of June, and then it reaches above that height 
more rarely than with us, and the changes during 
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The gardener has | 


Rarely does the record | 


the intervals from noon to noon, are rarely even 
| great enough to call for a change of clothes. 

As a winter residence, and as an easy means 
of escaping the worst periods of our northern 
colds, Cuba presents great attractions. 

In connection with this subject, it may be well 
to remark here, that it is a great object to visit- 
ors to reside in the interior, and thus have an 
opportunity of visiting familiarly the sugar and 
coffee estates, and examining the trees and culti- 
vation. All can scarcely hope for introductions 
to resident country families where they could be 
thus domesticated, and, if they could, the bar of 
language would mostly prove a great drawback. 
To obviate this difficulty, Mr. L. Monson, an 
American, has opened a country boarding-house 
near the El Carolina station of the Matanzas 
Railroad, and, to be brief, his is the Carolina 
House, purporting to be kept in American 
fashion. The dwelling was framed in the 
United States, and has glass windows, in our 
fashion, and the spot was formerly a coffee plant- 
ation; has good fruit trees, shady avenues, and 
much to admire in the way of vegetation and 
scenery. If Mr. Monson succeeds in getting a 
good housekeeper and a gardener, as he intends 
to do, this will be a most desirable winter resi- 
dence. It is near a post-office, riding-horses are 
at command, and the distance from Havana not 
an objection. 

Most persons who read of “the rainy season” 
in the tropics, have probably an erroneous opinion 
of the duration of the showers. Residents in 
Cuba assure us that the expression is a misnomer 
as we understand it, at least, and that it is used 
only in contradistinction to the season of little or 
no rain, when vegetation is sustained by the 
dampness of the air. Our record, carefully kept 
by Mr. Monson, includes the number of showers 
for the six months, embracing from July 1 to 
December 23, with the assurance that these rains 
|were of brief duration generally, commencing 

about noon, and followed by a bright sunshine 
| nearly always :— 
| Jul 1856, 


y; Thirteen showers of an ave- 


rage of half an hour. 
| August, Showers on ten days. 
| September, - ‘ ™ eighteen days. 
October, 6e ; é seventeen days. 
November four days. 
| Dec. 2d to 234d, Light showers. 
An uncommon drought then set in; such 
| being rarely known, visitors to the island the 
| past winter saw its vegetation to a disadvantage, 
| beautiful as it was, and enjoyed less fruit in con- 
sequence, though we could judge of no dimi- 
|nution, except in the pine-apple. The sugar- 
| cane was not so tall as usual, but this was com- 
| pensated by an increase of saccharine matter in 
| what growth there was. 

Judging from the above records, even the 
summers are not at all unbearable; persons not 
obliged to move about in the sun when at its 
‘warmest, might pass the summer here nearly as 


“ 


“ 


“ 
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comfortably as in our own climate, and more so 
than in many of our principal cities. The health, 
too, is as uniformly good as in the States, the 
yellow fever rarely penetrating to the interior. 
Living always in the open air must conduce to 
healthy action; the drawback is probably found 


in the absence of changes, which impart a zest 
we perhaps undervalue at home. 


WORK-SHOPS AND STORMY DAYS. 


Every farmer who has boys should provide 
them a work-shop. It may be a building erected 
on purpose, or else partitioned off from the car- 
riage-house, corn-house, or other out-building. 
Let it be neatly made, and not unpleasantly 
situated, for it should be attractive and not re- 
pulsive to those for whom it is intended. It 





should be tight, and furnished with a small 
stove, so as to be comfortable in winter. It 
should be provided with a work-bench and vice, 
a shaving-horse for using the drawing-knife, 
and perhaps a small foot-lathe. The two latter 
are convenient but not essential. The tools 
should be two or three planes, augers of differ- 
ent sizes, a few chisels, a brace-bit, drawing- 
knife, saw, and hammer. A small part of these 
will answer, and others may be added—the cost 
of the tools varying from five to twenty-five 
dollars. 

Such a work-shop will afford several import- 
ant advantages. The greatest is the assistance 
it will render the cause of practical education. 
The best inheritance any man can leave his 
children, is, not wealth to support them, but the | 
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sening the temptation to frequent taverns, and 
to attend places of diversion—often leading to 
the most pernicious habits. 

Another, is the actual saving of expense to the 
farmer, in having around him ingenious boys, 
who will repair immediately any broken article, 
and save the cost of carrying it to the neighbor- 
ing village, and the delay and inconvenience, 
often much greater, of waiting till is it mended. 
They will be able also to manufacture many of 
the simpler wooden implements required for 
farm use. 

To keep every part of a farm and premises in 
the best and neatest order, cannot be accomplish- 
ed unless the owner or his sons are of ready and 
active hands. Those who depend on hired men 
to perform the innumerable little services which 
this conditien of a farm requires, will find that 
these services must be connected with an amount 
of constant observation and thought which can- 
not be secured by simply paying wages. It is 
therefore essential to educate the young mana- 
gers to use their own hands, and become habitu- 
ated to hand-work and thinking together ; and 
the various operations connected with the work- 
shop will be found a most important auxiliary 
in accomplishing this very desirable result. 

Country Gentleman. 


ABSTINENCE AMONGST ENGLISH FRIENDS. 

To abstain from the use of that which has a 
tendency to injure ourselves is manifestly the 
part of a wise and conscientious man—to abstain 
from the enjoyment of that which wofully in- 


ability to help and take care of the mselves. Alj jures others is an act of kind and judicious self- 


young man, whose natural ingenuity is so de- 
veloped by practice that he can at any moment 
repair a rake, adjust a scythe, fit in a new hoe- 
handle, set a clock in running order, sew a bro- 
ken harness, make a door-latch fasten easily, set 
a gate in good swinging condition, sharpen a pen- 
knife, give edge to a pair of scissors, mend an 
umbrella, repair a cistern-pump, whitewash a 
ceiling, paper a room, stop a leaky roof, make a 
bee-hive, bottom a chair, and black ‘bis own | 
boots, will pass through the world more comforta- 
bly to himself, and profitably to those around 
him, and be far more worthy of the hand of the 
finest young woman in the country, than the 
idle and sluggish pretended gentleman, with 
pockets full of ‘cash earned by his father, and 
who is obliged to send for a mechanic for all 
these things, which he is too helpless to perform 
himself. Dr. Franklin said, “if you want a 
good servant, serve yourself; and, “if you 
wish your business done, go; if not, send ;”’ and 
these sayings apply with especial appropriateness 
to such as have those jobs to perform, commonly 
known as “ odds and ends.” 

Another important advantage afforded by such 
a work-shop is its moral influence in furnishing 
pleasant employment to boys during rainy or 
stormy weather or other leisure hours, and les- 


denial. 

That it is generous and politic to abstain, none 
will deny, when that abstinence must obviously 
contribute, in some degree, to personal or rela- 
tive safety. This is the first point established 
in the line of argument by which we are led to 
consider the duty of entire abstinence from all 
kinds of intoxicating liquors. Those who glance 
backward and remember the time, twenty years 
since, when the discussion of this question was 
first mooted in our Society, will perceive the 
steady and progressive advance which it has 
made in the estimation of Friends. It is not 
too much to say that, considerably within that 
period, such a discussion as took place in an 
early sitting of the recent Yearly Meeting would 
not have been tolerated within the walls of 
Devonshire House. Friends were perhaps some- 
what too slow in their estimation of the import- 
ance and value of the Temperance Reformation. 
There have been times when some of the younger 
and more ardent of our members have chafed a 
little at the chilly influences which surrounded 
them, when they brought within the pale of 
their own Society the earnest convictions and 
glowing hopes with which they had been fired 
on temperance platforms. But if our Society 
was habitually cautious, it was not apathetic. 
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It took time to vouuilllen. It neither enderveted 
the evil of intemperance, nor regarded with in- 
difference the sufferings and danger of the 
drunkard. ‘The remedy of total abstinence was 
carefully examined in all its bearings, before its 
adoption, to any considerable extent, marked | 
the course of Friends; but the conviction once | 
admitted, that duty and policy alike demanded | 
this restraint upon the appetite, it soon gained 
solid ground amongst us, and the judgment of 
the Society may now ‘be unequivocally pro- 
nounced in favor of personal abstinence from 
everything that can intoxicate. The decanter 
and the wine-glass are rapidly disappearing from 
the tables of Friends, and the cases in which 
spirituous liquors are habitually used amongst 
us are now exceedingly rare: very different in- | 
deed from what must have been the case in the 
years 1530 and 1835, when the Yearly Meet- 
ing, by minutes, recommended Friends to the 
disuse of these liquors as beverages. 

A step greatly in advance has now been taken ; 
a proposition having come up from Durham 
Quarterly Meeting, suggesting whether it would 
not be right for the Yearly Meeting to issue | 
some advice to its members on the use of alco- | 
holic liquors, recommending the discontinuance 
of the sale and manufacture of such liquors by |‘ 
our members. This suggestion gave rise to a 
long and deeply interesting discussion. Much 
sympathy was expressed with the proposition, 


accompanied at the same time with a very con 
siderate feeling for those Friends who have been 
long, and may still be, embarked in the manu- 


facture and sale of these liquors. It appeared | 
to be the judgment of the meeting that the 
necessities of the case might for the present be | 
met by the insertion of a paragraph in the 
General Epistle, recommending Friends gene- 
rally carefully to consider the subject, and sym- 
pathizing with those who felt it their duty to 
labor in the promotion of temperance. 

All that can be urged in favor of personal | 
abstinence from alcoholic liquors, ap )plie S$, as it 
seems to us, with tenfold force, against their 
manufacture or sale as beverages. They who 
trafic in “biting serpents” and “ stinging| 
adders” cannot, surely, wholly evade the re- 
sponsibility of those deadly wounds and throes 
of Anguish which inevitably result to a greater 
or‘less extent, from the sale of their dangerous 
wares. We feel all the difficulties which must 
attend withdrawal from a long-established and | 
lucrative business ; but with our present convic- 
tions we should find infinitely greater difficulty | 
in remaining in it. However favorable the | 
balance sheet, in a pecuniary point of view, it 
could never outweigh the terrible statistics of | 
intemperance. Let those who think with us| 
continue stedfastly to maintain, with all charity | 
and kindness, an unwavering testimony in favor 


| conviction deepens 


| jects in the Aye, a 





of voluntary abstinence, not ‘only from the use, 
but from the manufacture and sale, of intoxi- 
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eating liquors ; and as : informs ation spreads, and 
, it is not unreasonable to hope 
that, at no distant day, there may be such a 
spirit of unity in our Society, on this important 


| question, as shall lead to an entire and willing 


renunciation of all countenance to the drinking 


customs and practices of our country.— London 
Friend. 


From the Christian Age. 
INSTRUMENTS OF SIGHT. 


It has occurred to me, that there is too little 
reflection bestowed upon the mechanism'of our 
own bodies, and hence there will necessarily be 
a contracted apprehension of the great Archi- 
tect. 

A chapter occasionally devoted to such sub- 
as well as to the whole frame- 
| work of nature, may be of great service, not only 
in awakening past knowledge, but kindling a 


| desire for new knowledge on these interesting 


themes. 

Permit me, then, to send you a chapter at 
this time, on the “ Instruments of Sight’? which 
the great Creator has placed in our bodies. 

1 will owe the most of what I will have to 
say, to the learned Dr. Nieuwentyz, whose great 
aim was, in handling these exalted subjects, to 
reach every order of mind, and thus make in- 
formation as universal as possible. 

It must appear incredible to every one, that 
such a number of particulars and circumstances 
as are requisite in so great a matter as that of 
sight, should have concurred and met each other 
in so small a compass as the eye, by chance, or 
causes without the least view or intention of the 
Creator. 

Can it be thought to happen without design ? 
ist. That because the eye is so tender as to be 
hurt by the least accident whatever, the eye- lid 
may, like a curtain, be drawn over it with incon- 
ceivable swiftness, upon the approach of any 
danger, for the security thereot; and at the 
time of sleep to hinder the action of light upon 
it, to the breaking of that rest which is so neces- 
sary to it. And again, and that with the same 


| swiftness, for the admission of light, the eye-lid 


can be lifted up and folded together, for which 
end it is provided with particular muscles. 

2nd. ‘Yo the end that the eye-lids may not 
hang loose and flabby upon the eyes, and that 
their motion may be the swifter, they are pro- 
vided with a cartilaginous bow, which is ac- 
curately and nicely adapted to the convexity of 
the eye. 

3rd. That the eye is encompassed on all sides 
by bones, to defend it from all outward harms ; 
| forasmuch as by the least pressure, the figure of 
it would be changed, and (not to mention the 
pain or smart) the sight would be greatly dis- 
ordered. If any body doubts of this, let a man 
shut one of his eyes and press the other gently 
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with his finger, and he will presently be con- 
vinced of this truth by the different appearance 
of visible objects. 

4th. The structure of the eye-brows, which 
are provided with hair, to prevent the descend- 










eyes. 

yeh. To the end that the external membrane 
of the eyes may not be dried up and wrinkled 
by the air, and so not only the motions of the 
eye-lids, but likewise the sight itself obstructed, 





ing sweat of the forehead from running into the | 





and over it, which, by several little tubes, shed 
a continual moisture upon the eye to make it 
smooth, and to secure the membranes from too 
great a dryness. 

6th. And to the end that the countenance 
should not always appear weeping, and covered 
with tears, there are passages contrived by 
which this humor, at the usual times, can be 
discharged into the nostrils. And the same 
humor, in extraordinary occasions, being chang- 
ed into a flood of tears, we are then much more 
sensible of the course of them into the nostrils. 

7th. To the end that we may not be obliged 
continually to turn the head to different objects, 
there are different muscles fastened to the eye, 
that in an instant of time do to turn it on all 
sides. 

8h. That no part of this muscular structure 
should be in vain, the eye is made in a manner 
globular, to turn indifferently in a cavity adapted 
to it; the back part of which is lined with fat, 
to render the motion smoother and quicker. 

However small these little cireumstances may 
appear to some people, and as little beholden as 
some unhappy intidel may think himself to his 
Master, while he ascribes all to chance, or igno- 
rant causes; yet if he should happen to be de- 
prived of the use of any one of them, he would 
soon be sensible of the inconvenience; and 
though perhaps he might still continue so ob- 
durate as not to own the goodness of God in be- 
stowing them, yet if he were not quite divested 
of reason, he would be convinced that he should | 
owe a great many thanks to any body that re- 
stored it to him, as soon as he felt the want. 

With much compassion (says Dr. N.), as well 
as astonishment at the goodness of our loving 
Creator, have I dwelt upon the sad state of a 
gentleman, who, otherwise in good health, wanted 
the use of those two little muscles that serve to 
lift up the eye-lid, and thus almost lost the use 
of his sight, being forced, as long as the defect 
lasted, to shove up his eye-lids every moment 
with his own hands. 











muscles as these are fixed in those parts, how| * 
comes it, since so many things must concur to| 
their motion, that we do not meet with such de- | 
fects in millions of other men? Since chance 
does as easily produce the one effect as the 
other; and since there be millions of ways in! 
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which the particles that compose the texture of 
such muscles might concur ; among which, how- 
ever, there would not be one that could dispose 
and adapt them to such uses. 

Would an infidel venture to affirm, that the 
simple pullies made use of to raise sash-windows, 
had acquired their aptitude for that purpose by 
chance / 

Blessed be thy name, “ O! Thou, who art the 


| Light of the World, for the ‘Instruments of 


Light’ with which Thou hast endowed us. May 


there are glands placed in one corner of the eye| we make a wise use of them in the study of 


Thy works and words.”’ C. D. H. 


ReveLATIONS 21: 19. “ The foundations of the walis 
of the city.” 


Jasper—of steadiness and constancy. 

Sapphire—of heavenly- -mindedness : 
a stone of the color of the heavens. 

Chalcedony—of zeal. 

Emerald—of vigor and liveliness. 

Sardonyx—a stone of various colors of gifts 
and graces. 

Sardius—of courage and fortitude, and a 
readiness to shed their blood for Christ. 

Chrysolite—of love, of wisdom and knowledge. 

Beryl—a quickness of sight and understand- 
ing. 

Topaz—of searching out the Divine mysteries. 

Chrysoprasus—of gravity and severity. 

Jacinth—of spiritual joy, calmness and se- 
renity of mind. 

Amethyst—of sobriety and temperance. 

To take them together, they probably signify 
all the gifts and graces of the blessed apostles, 
by which the religion of the gospel was first 
commenced and made to appear lovely to the 
world. —Poole’s Annotations of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 


it being 
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“To appoint unto them that mourn in Zion, to give unto them 
beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, and the garment of 
praise for the spirit of heaviness.”—Isaig 61 : 3 


Art thou turning, restless, weary, 
From this sad, false world away, 
While the idols thou hast worshipped, 

At thy feet in ruins lay ? 
When the past brings bitter sorrow, 
And the future is unknown, 
All thy rosy dreams of pleasure 
As the morning clouds have flown : 
Bow meekly ‘neath the chastening rod 
Sent by the Redeemer’s care, 
Until He please to raise thee up 
And answer thy heart's prayer ; 


If it be owing to chance that such small re o’er the ashes on thy pathway strown. 


glow of beauty from his love is thrown 


When thy heart is longing, yearning 
For the peace it does not know; 

When the thought of life’s temptations 
O’er the future shadows throw - 

Of the ever-thronging duties, 
’Tis thy portion to fulfil, 
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In consequence of the numerous arrests, the prisons 
of Madrid were so full as to excite apprehensions of 
disease breaking out among the prisoners. 


Iraty.—lt was asserted that the Italian govern- 
ments, supported by Austria and France, were about 
to protest against the asylum which England affords 
to political refugees. Austria was said to be trying 
| to induce Prussia to join inthe movement. A young 
| Englishwoman had been arrested at Genoa, charged 

with being an agent of Mazzini, or other conspirators 


When strength and trust are not thine own, 
Though right earnest is thy will, 
Bow meekly ’neath the chastening rod, 
Sent by the Redeemer’s care, 
Until he please to raise thee up, 
And answer thy heart’s prayer ; 
Then for the mourning that thy spirit knows, 
The oil of joy from His good presence flows. 


When Faith, low-voiced and faltering, 


Stands just ready to depart, 

And dark despair has well nigh set | 
His seal upon thy heart; 

When blessings passed unheeded by, 
And many a slighted call, 
Make the earth appear as iron— | 

Thy Heavens a brazen wall; 
Bow meekly ‘neath the chastening rod 
Sent by the Redeemer’s care, 
Until he please to raise thee up, 
And answer thy heart’s prayer ; 

Then o’er tby spirit, through these conflicts passed, | 

The peaceful mantle of his praise is cast. 
New York, 7th mo. 11, 1857. 


| 
| 
i 
' 


E. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forricn InTELLIGENCE.—We have Liverpool dates | 
to the 18th ult. 

Ene.anp.—In the House of Lords, on the 17th, Lord | 
Brougham moved an address to the Queen, praying 
her to discountenance all measures tending to pro-| 
mote the slave trade. A similar address was moved 
in the House of Commons on the 14th, by Charles 
Buxton. Both were agreed to, and members of the 
ministry in the respective houses pledged the efforts 
of the government to give them effect. 

Lord John Russell endeavored to introduce a new 
bill for admitting Jews to Parliament, but the House, 
after a noisy debate, adjourned without action on the 
subject. The House voted half a million on account | 
of the late Persian war, after a spirited debate. 

The shipping of the telegraph cable on board the 
British steamer Agamemnon at Greenwich was finished | 
on the 18th ult., and that on board the Niagara at Liver- | 
pool was also nearly complete. It was expected the | 
two vessels would soon meet at Cork, and be ready to 
commence operations early in the present month, 





which is considered the most favorable time. The 
continued tests of the conducting power of the cable, 
during the process of coiling on board the ships, had 
been satisfactory. Final experiments through the 
whole length would be made before leaving Cork. 

Parliament has recently published a series of tables, 
showing the extent of Irish emigration since 1801, and 
its effect on the population. From these it appears 
that the population, amounting to 6,552,385 on the 
30th of 3d month, 1851, was reduced to 6,047,492 at 
the commencement of the present year. Sixty-eight 
per cent. of the emigrants in 1856 were between the 
ages of fifteen and thirty-six, and only two per cent. 
were above thirty-five years old. The total emigra- 
tion last year amounted to 90,781 persons. 

France.—The complete returns of the supplement- 
ary elections show that eleven opposition deputies in 
all were elected. 


| have no authentic 





The indirect revenue of France for the first six 


| in London. 


Prersta.—The Shah is said to have applied to the 


| English general for troops to enforce the evacuation 


of Herat, which is held by his nephew, who disapprov- 
ing the terms of the peace, refuses to withdraw from 
the place. 

Domestic.—Governor Cumming of Utah, goes out 
with instructions to see the laws of the United States 
faithfully executed. No man is to be molested for his 


| religious or political opinions, but held responsible 


for his conduct. Should the civil authority prove in- 
sufficient to enforce the laws, military force must be 
employed. Ample powers are conferred on the 
Governor, and much is left to his prudence and discre- 
tion. Additional difficulty, it is thought, may arise 
from the circumstance that Brigham Young claims 
the title to all the lands in the Territory, and has 
never recognized the U. S. surveys, and that: none of 
the Mormons have purchased land in accordance with 
the laws of the United States, consequently they have 
no valid title. The Deputy Clerk of the Supreme 
Court of Utah contradicts the statement of Judge 
Drummond that the records of that Court were de- 
stroyed. 

The Sioux Indians in Minnesota are said to have 
recently manifested symptoms of hostility, and man) 
exaggerated reports have been circulated, but officia! 
dispatches represent the difficulties as settled. 

Recent accounts from Oregon show that the pro- 


| ject of so framing the State Constitution as to admit 


slavery, continues to be zealously urged by a part « 
the inhabitants. A prospectus has been issued for 


| pro-slavery paper. 


The Leavenworth Times states that the entire popu- 
lation of Kansas, as ascertained by the census just 
taken by authority of the Free State Legislature 
exceeds 70,000. Gov. Robinson has issued a procla- 


| mation for an election for the legislature, on the basis 


of this new census, to take place on the 3rd inst. We 
information as to Gov. Walkers 
probable course on that occasion. 

A disgraceful occurence took place at Cairo, Il! 
on the 26th ult. A party from Missouri, supposed t 
be nearly fifty in number, crossed the river in searc! 


| of fugitive slaves, several having recently escaped fror 


that neighborhood. They surrounded and searched 
the dwellings of several free colored people, and at 
length the latter excited by threats and insults, offered 
determined resistance to further search without 4 
warrant. A conflict ensued, in which one of th 
Missourians was badly wounded. Three of them wer¢ 
subsequently arrested. The slaves sought for wert 
not in Cairo at the time, having passed through o: 
their way north. 
A riot occured at Evansville, Indiana, on th 

24th ult., between a party of whites and a colony o! 
colored people living near the town. One of the latter 


months of the present year shows an increase of| having committed some acts of violence for which h« 


26,000,000 francs. 
The harvest was at least three weeks earlier than 


last year, reaping in some places being over, and the 


prospects were cheering. 

Spain —The government was sending out troops 
and materials to Cuba, ready for war against Mexico, 
should it take place. 


was arrested, but admitted to bail, an attack was made 
on their dwellings by a large body of white men, and 
several persons on both sides were seriously wounded 
A renewal of the attack being apprehended, th« 
Sheriff induced the colored people to put themselves 
under his charge, and removed them to a place of 


i safety, till the excitement should be allayed. 





